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ABSTRACT _ ' ; . 

' * This speech presenfs observations, aade on a trip in 

June 1976, of the aesthetic • environaents of children in- China, Japafa, 
and Hong Kongi Hoae, school and day care, environaents. are 'cqapared in 
teras of living and play space, ,rooa decor, the presence of art and 

*toys, dramatic play and per for aance, , a usic, , nature and outdoor 
appreciation,' food and clothing. A liaited aaount of residential 
€p ace .was evideaV in all the ^ouiftj:ie£ visited^ Spa'ce available to 
day care* centers and kindergartens fluctuated greatly in China an4 
Hong.Kpni^, whereas in Toklyo generous aaounts of outdoor space were 
provided as 'a policy for kinderga^rtena. In China, children's art was 
confined to art classrooas. Folk art ^ad traditional art foras were 
highly encouraged, however, and Chinese children of ten ^showed' a high 
level of skill. Hong Kong ^child care centeil^ an^ Japanese 

.kindergartens were filled with colorful posters, toys," and children's 
art; Japanese kindergartens also provided children -with. exposure to, 
•traditional dress and ritual. In China^ eaphasis was placed* on public 
p^rforaance of dance,* draaa^. and ousic featuring real-life theaes 
related' to national goals. Drail^tic play was -observed in Hong Kong 
and puppet 4rafflas were cpaaon ^in Japan but there was little eaphasis 
on public perforaance in either site. Exposure to beautiful outdoor 
plajit ^nd flower arrangeaSnts was ^available in Japan; in contrast^^ 
outdoor space was generally used for vegetable' gardening .in^ China. It 
is *coiteluded that* the growth of aesthetic sensibility and. artistic 
skills is encouraged in^eachof the sites visited, although' different 
factors are eaphasized in each ailieu. (SB) * 
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Aesthetitis involves the development of taste, appreciation 
^d lov^'f or the" beautiful '"wjbich pervades all aspects of ^living. 

Fev early childhood education models have articulated, as a 

' ' t ^ • . . . ^ * ^ 

clear program goaj. t^e^ fostering of -aesthetf-c appreciate. on* 

IChere are indeed same notable exceptions • iferia Montessori, for 

example, "considered discrimination ^Learning of form and color 

not only, important in its own rigit b\^ fundamental for the dev- 

plospent of aesthetic appreciation. Tae British Open Ed,ac"ation ^ 

mldel-has g^moted such c^irricular aspects of ae^hetic develop- 

'ment as movement ^ta music. "Eae CSffiHD Institute has sponsored ^ 

research efforts to promot^^the in|;egrat;Lon of artistic activities 

y 

into early education programs. 

^ • During ^June^ 19T6, a group of thirty early d;iildhoo^ educat- 

ors* (under the* co-directorship of Drs. Eettye Galdvell and 
• . , • 

Rosestelle Woolner)--57ere privileged to visit day ^are centers and 

. • ' ^ \. • • ^ . 

nurseriesN in factory^and commune, kindergartens, hospital and 
tfeapher training Jji'stitute' and scjiools in the-Peopl^'s Republic 
^ /of .fchina as veil as- child care settings, in Hong Kong and Japan. 
^ Our intensive tour of school environments where Asian children • 
learn as well as^our view of them in parks, shops, and streets 
in Tokyo, Kyoto, Peking,^ Shanghai>y^ Kwarig-chov and Hong Kong pro- 

.vided clues for a comparison of similarities -and difference^ in 

■ ' * . \ ' ' " ' .* ' 

the ways in which young children ar^ given aesthetic experiences 



in each cultural milieu. 



^ . * « # Ae8t;hetlc8 

- The 'aesthetic climate of a child's environment depends on 

many factors^ including ecological considerations such ^ls the , 

size and variety of spaces available to children in comparison to' 

their sizes and numbers^ What kinds' of text\ir.es, colors, Mecor- 

&tions and spatial arrangements are available in. interior' ^d ex- 

terior decors? there clutter or hannony, monotoji;^ or possibly 

overstimulation? Kinds, colojrs and shapes of equipment and toys 

contribute to the quality of an ^aesthetic environment. Whether 

program dfctivitTes are esppropriately organized, and -whether ^here^ 

« is harmonious .variation among active and quiet tim&s available to 

-children may help to sensitize them p:^ a senle of beauty in the 

rjiythms of days. Whether access to beauty in nature Is readily 

and generously *available'vill play a role* Mult efforts- to en- 

hance theatrical performances and dances with costumes and adotn- 

ments of person viU affect aesthetic sensibility.. Opportunities 

to create and e^njoy art, to pla&, listen, move and dance" to music 

and rhythms musi^ also be con^<lered in assessing the aesthetic qual 

ity of life foi- children. jMe .tastefu3iiess, both literally and * 

figuratjLvely^ of foods, th^^ variety^ 'texture and , cultural. 

meaningfulness can add tj^ .aesthetic as. veil as eating pleasure in 

the lives /of 'children. | " * ♦* « " 

In the three culttiral milieux we visited, 'di^fferent emphases 

were sometimes observe'd *vith respect to each 6f -the* f ^:ctors, .coi^ 

^ ( «. 

tributing to the development of aesthetic awareness and pleasures. 

Thus although one factor ^appropriate for enhancing aesthetic ex- 
perience might be tmderplayed in one c^izltural^ setting,, anbth^r /ac- 
tor might be highly d^eloped and richly* sei?ve *to Stimula-te the 
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children's sense-of beauty. • How each of the three Asian sites 
provided: in its own special ways for the aesthetic! development 
of children was fascinating to observe. Certainly,, ^ cross-cul- 
tural perspective on the ways "in which particular aspects of 
aesthetics are Either little-emphjasized or carried to a hi^'a^ 
may help us to become more' .aware in our' own cnild care settings 
of how we bring a sense of. aesthetiiiis peripherally or pervasively 
into the lives of our children. 1 * • 

Space for Play and Living . / 

• * * 

In general, "liome space cdfnditions were v^'ry crowded and 
minima! for the Asian children. In Hong Kong, a f&nily lodging 
often consisted of a one or'^wo room ^p^rtment withlj^ a complex 
of crowded large-bloqk apartment houses. lin the lower-storied 

■ \ •" • " • ■ • 11 ' 

worker residences we visited io^Pekihg, a sjlmilar lack of p^rson- 
al space was* seen, *Living quarters might ccmsist' of one or. twa 
rooms, with kitchen and toilet facilities shared yith, several poth- 
er families, Hqyever, in group care settings the aoKDunt of space . 
available for young children varied greatly and was'somet'imes 

quite spacious' in terms' of playground and classroom areas avai^ 
f * 

able. . 

.In dne textile - factory nursery in China, sixteen* toddlers 
and their two caregivers- were crowded into what, appeared to be ^ 
about, a 9 by 10 foot room furaished only with -two small tables 
at which the toddlers wjere being fed. Crib space was lacking in , 
their sleep room, but colorful warm quilts were placed on 1)he flooi 
for use during nap time. In contrast, otjjer cl^ild care settings 
werS spacious and* gave a sense of freedom for movement. Ope kin- 
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^ dergarten play yard had room enough not, only fj|j;;-/large communal 
swings and see-saws but als^o had ample^grounds for 'relay i:acea> 

ft • . . /» X 

circle* games, outdoor doll play and ttuck^driverf games as well., 
as a large concrete swimming pool. in which .dozens *of youngsters 
Splashed* joyously, ' ^. , ^ . 

? >. ' • * ^ 

' 'The same fluctuation in spatial comfort of facilities/ 

was evident in the Hong Kong day dare t^entBrs visitedv * Most ^ 

had sufficient ropms' for variations of eiw5Ltonmeht during the 

long d^y tare/ period- Yet the sleeping cots provided for the* 

large numbers of children caried^for were often oF necessity * 

placed side by sid^in long crowded^ rows that did. no*t 'promote 

.a sense of ^personal peace -and privacy wHSLch can be available , 

where smaller .numbers of children attend a center < * > 

Jn Tokyo, we noted, the generous amount of " out<}obr play spaqe* 

, that kindergarten children had available in contr'ast to very lim- 

^ted home living space* -'Om: guides explained that the education 

^ system for school ^children is very competitively oriented and iti- 

^.Volves great stress on acadetdics and lack of free time for old-^ 

.er* students.. Therefore thetais a dedicated attempt on the part/7 
^ * ' • • * * 1^ , 

of ^rly childhood ''educators to encourage free play"1activities 

s ^ ^ - \ 

^ arid dreatiVe space so that the preschool child can enjby and ex-- 

plore fully not onjy his indoOr mxt outdoor environment too - 
^both on climbing^^^^swinging, and jumping equipmerj;: and with water ' 
ar\d saind play abundantly available., • ^ . 

Room Decor, Art ahd' Toys" ^-. 

'In^^China, interior school environments, even when adequately' 
spacious- and well lit, were , of ten extrenjely 'drab. * Monotonous wall 
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tones and ihe absence in general of children's 'art work in all, but 

art classrooms was typicaj. of many schools 'and day ceure rooms. Chair- 

man Mao's portrait often provided the ^ngle- focus of pistorial or 

cmlot interest on a classroom wall,. , The dullness of room walls in 

. . I . ^ * ' 

general was occasionally happily broken by colorful chaj^^bdard riot- 

' \ . ^ " ' 

ices such as a welcome to u^ visitors. Borders of flowers decorated 

the graceful Chine se-cheuracter greetings. „0n an outside wall of one ' 

spacious kindergarten was a single wall mural of costumed' smiling 

children' with arms linked in friendship. In the art classroom, child- 

fbn'fe art work was indeed on display.^ The vLevel of realism and talent 

at pictorial representation wa© often very high. 

One eleven year old girj cL^cribed to me throixgh an interpreter • 

an entire seriefe of six detailed drawings that she had made. The 

■^drawings ^ were on display in the art class. Her sei*ies told the ^ 

story of a group of youngsters ^ha had gone dowri/to a commune Uo help 

the peasants duririg the harvesting season. ' One of their tasks was to 

shovel human le^^ement fox use as a fertilizer. In the drawings^ ,the 

gLrJrival of the children to help and their work shoveling the manure ^ 

was depicted* In the next sequence, one c6vild ^ee that one little girl 

held her nose ^n disgust, refused^ to. shovel the mailurfe and ran .away * - 

frpm the group. Then\n the 'picture series -an old pe^c^nt tooK the ^ 

little girl aside. While they sat under a 'tree together he carefully 

explained to her how valuable manure is »f6f helpin^^^to prod^c^a goo^ 

crop'^to feed the people. In another jdctui^e the- enlightened phi-Id 

was then seen going back to work at manure^shovelling with 3uck a 

will that crayoned sweat" drops were clearly visible streoming down 

heC face J The iagt picture showed all the children and the old peA-- - 
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sant waging good-bye laapplly to each other as the cl\ildren set of f - 
^. on the^ long, walk back to, the .,city- and their school* Artistic pro-' 
' ducticJns were very tied tb'the woVld of real ejiperiences, problems 
and ^coinplishments. . ^ i 

// Teachers explained that there is both a free drawing period 
whf^n the children can each choose, a topic of preference, and a 
rawing perio'd when the group as a whole 'draws according to the 
j Lesson plan for that class.' VTe spent some time in a class during " 
/free drawings Some of the topics I watched being very "competently 
-executed by tjiird 'graders included migh'ty electrical power trans- 
formers marching across a commune landscape, large cargo ships un- 
loading goods, and young children crossing a street with the (help of 
a traffic light and policeman. ' , 

Folk art and traditional eLyt'-fonns vere highly enc^iiiraged and 
sensitively- carried out, by children ^nd adults in ChiM^C ' We adults 
were in considerable awe of the complex paper figures folded by kin- 
dergarten children, who generously pf feared their creal^ions to us, the" 
"meigwa peE!gyou"{ (American ftrie|fe), as souvenir's of our visit.' In 

a teacher training school we visite(i; young adults *were producing 

* * * ' 

marvels of intricate designs, both abstract aM figural, through pap- 

er 'folding an^ dutting. Thus, 'while individual art work was inftre- 

^ ' \. ' • * ^ ^ * 

quently displayed in Chinese classrooms, activities involving tr.ad- 

itional foll^ art forms and motifs were highly valued 'and carried out 

as aesthetic expressions of tie people and ^the culture. 

» In contrast to the dearth ^of visible toys sometimes encountered 

in day care classrooms^ "f^he wards^ of the Children* s^Hospital in ' 

Peking were jJrovisipned with qf^lorful, interesting,^ and cuddly toys, 
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for sick children. Garaes and reading materials were freely available 
and used by the children, whb were permitted to visit and play .with 
'each other,. Despite the presence of medical* equipment/ such as intra- 



venous feeding devices attached to children, the \terds often resembled 
m ' ' ' • ^ . \ 

play spaces rather than simply sickrooms, 

The wall and shelf decor in- Hong Kong child care centers often 
dazzled" our eyes with poster?, .toys, children's art work and con- 



structions. Both in Japan ahd in Hong Kong there seemed to be- a 
plentiful ^supply^and vai;iety of toys' available in a rainbow of colors. 

In Japanese kindergartens aesthetic touches in classroom d^cor 
testified to a pervasive and excjuisite sensibilHiy to color, pattern, 
and artistic. arrangeraQ At. Examples included even the way books were 



set out in the book -corilfer, the way cubby holes were set up with coir 
orful shoes and slippers (which the -children must 'change appropriately, 
for, playing indoors or* out every time they move from "the one environ- 
ment to the other) , the way a doll play corner, was -arranged in a 
special intimate room vith'tatami mats. Exposure to the traditional 
dress, the kimono, with its elaborate 'ornamental sash, the obi, was* 
a part of every 'child's cultural experience. Also, kimonos were 
provided' in th6 drawers of a chest in. one' dress-up *ar'ea. In a 
large kindergarten we visited, during lunch hour i^he principal her- 
self dressed, in kimono and. graciously treated us tc^a concert of j P 
musical selections on the long*-stringed koto. We were also guests 



/ 



at a tea ceremony, whoge elements include slow, stylized rituals o^' 
admiration. and respect for the beauty df the ceremorfta^Jtear-pfepar- 
• ations and service as veil as for the beauty of the serving bowls. ^ 
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_ Classroom vails ;in Japan displayed children's,aa:1b' work* in pro^" 

, fusio^^ Lar^e .easels and children enth\isiastically* painting at ^hem 
. 1 ' * ■ . - , * ' * 

• * • S ' ^ • 

were pi;omlnent^ in kindergarten cla^ootds bpth in Hong Kong and Japan. 

Japanese .kindergartens had 'puppet st^ages, with the scenery and puppet 
« * . * » . * ^ *',#*' 

, stiage curtains painted with cheery, ^realistic figures by the Winder-. 

gaxten children themselye's » ' ' . / * 

^- • , * . . ' - , ^. 

* Dramdtic Play* and Performance f ^ " / 

- Chinese' child care personnel jpromote childreil's public perform- 

'* , * 

9.nce of- ^nce, drama; and music to an extent and of u virtuosity which 

^we found continuous, and remarkable^* Props and costtunes, created spec- 

lificaily for dramatic play episodes^ for ballets and for pantomimes ^ 

in the schools we visited, were characterized by grace and gaity. ^ ^ 
« ^ ♦ ' . 

The finale of a*pex!formance"of'^dance and music by even very young 



;childrpn often visually resembled a keleidoscope of color and beauty. 
Culture in tenfls* of- public performance for others, is vigorously pro- 



moted ^agbng- child^n at every -age. Children learn to perform -plays 



^aglongcl: 

and dances for each other as^well as for guests, "both, in the 'local 

day. cjire centers and .schools as well as in the special Palaces for 

• ^' ' 

childreli^and youth which are equipped to i^rain children 'j^n a wide var- 
.V * . ' ' ' • . , 

iety of 'cultur^Ll activitiejs and performing arts. In ^Shanghai we vi's- 
ited one of the' ten district Children's Palaces and a central city 

Youth Palace. • ^ r . . • • . > 

1, • ' • 
In contrast to' this public, presentation of ^cultural accomplish- * 

ments by children in China, we encountered no emphasis in Jap^ip or " 

HoiJg-Kong on. staged ^blic^ performance. and preparation for su<ih public 

cultural performances by^oung children... In^ China we were tr^kted 

. constantly to performances of'blasrsi^ ballet (indtlding toe shoe danc- 

ing in red slippers by five year oMs)> poetry recitation, dramatic 
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play, folk darrce, pia^io playing^ instrument recitals, •songs, and choruses, 

•by children from preschool age through the late teens.- 

Often, as we ajriyed a*t*a kindergarten 'many of the ^youngsters . 

greeting us. would already be'Vearing the^glo^ng and tell-tale facial' ' 

make-up which announced visually to us^ that a performance treat was 
* * ' ' . * * • 

.in store. later on aft;er oar classroom visits. Personal decorations 

^and scenery props were usejl^p ' sugjgest the^ exotic » locales of Chinese^ 

mirrority peoples. Tibetan costumes sgemed rather popular in all s'chools.' 

Bright colored circlets of p^lu/nes, long vivid scarlet fibbons and ban- 

ners^. crepe paper^flower pom-poms, large cardboard and paper mache props,. 

such as orange arid^ gold and silver "trains", two fopt carrots and cabbages, 

were^ anjcfftg the many, materia Is «'sed in mu'sic, dance»and d^ma even by 

toddlers and young preschoolers. Tlfe huge vegetables, for example, were 

props for. a^ thematic "play which pantomimed eloquent ly^.th^/.hard work the 

children carried out in th»ir school garden (the very garden that we 

had bS^n admiring outdoors, earlier) <artd the mobilization of their personal 

- . * i * . * 

resources in the growing of vegetables.* The finale celebrated the children 
asstounding**gar)dendng success and the large colorful vegetables were then 
lugged offstage by the kindergarten thesj^ans.* . ' • * 

The pervasive r^al-life, themes (children herding ^h^^p to shelter 
in^a snowstorih, milkmaids at work,* soldier's washing their clothes In 

* * - - * 

basing, etc)' of operatic and. .ballet performances in China 'contrasted • • 

^ ' * * • • . ' . • • • \ 

strikingly with the prevalance of mythological and psychological themes 

mor.e f.requent,ly present in ^these/art* forms in ou^ own Western culture. 

and in the traditional Ka5uki theatre 'and -Bun^aku puppet dramas of ^apan 

Inde^, fairy-tale or mythic themes^ were als^ popular *in the* Peking* Op- 
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era balldtg in China" prior to the Cultural* Revolution. On occasion^ 
sope of tht^^tradltiomr mythological artr forms wer^ present in" the 
children's performances. The dragon, that belove^l symbol of Ibng- 
eV'ity and high drama, .was put -on as a 'headdress in a playlet per- 
formed in one of the kindergartens we visited^ ' ' 

' In China; each performance,^ and these were frequfent^Jr informer 
as well as fopial, ^provided an occ^tsion for even very^young children 
to develop an awareness and an -apjjreclation of aesthetics* Here is* 
a detailed example of a teachej. guiding an infoiTneiJ. dramatic play 
episode with her 5arla&s, which was on a patio out of doors on A btight 
hot* day: ^ Some of thjs l^ndergarten children in her group donned bunny 
ears and hats'" and carried colorful construction- Tpaper ^.baskets wltb^ ' 
.green shredded pdper^to represent grafe&* * The children we;re to act 
Out the story pf a young child ,nsspbn$ible for leading his (or her)/ 
cotomune^s rabbits (acted by pther children) out of their pen (sym- 

' . , , ' - , • , ■ / 

•tfolized .by decpr^ted poles held by some children) aryi onto the fuesh ^ 
green grass (to be imagined) where they were to graze and "grow plump. 
One' iittle rabbit acted rather Iqnely and stayed apwt from the othens. 
The stoi«y line required the dhild in charge of the rq.bbit8 to help 

. this bunny rejoin his buddies and then all bunnies nibbJLed zestfully 

^(panto^nime) and pe$kcefully .alongside their comreuies* This -playlet J. 

' , ^' . f / 

was acted out. several ti^nes during thq long class B^ssion* Each .time, ^ 

ft 

different groups >of children donneii the costumes -and assumed different, 
roles; The' children whether they were actors or seated audience,; seemed 
to' enjoy the spectacle anew with each repe'tition'j, • ^ ' • ' ** 
' Interestingly, Chinese • children, in strong Kong kindergarten. 
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wejre absorbed in much "the same genre of d^^anjatic .dress-*up pl^ with 
each other it! a classroom,^ Grcrups o£ chiforen wpre hornjed-cow head- 

dresses an<l vigbrously acted put a pantomime sketch for" and with each 

^ ' V \ . ' ' 

other. • ' - . • ' 

Music • . - ' ^ 
. , <, * . 

• A high regard for participatory mus-ical experiences was evident in 
all the Schools we visited in Chixia. In the Children's Palaces-, music 
was everywhere "treasured, Splayed, studied, enjoyed- both with tradit.ional 
Chi^fese instrumeij^s, such ars the arthu -('the Chinese ,V/iolin) and with 
Western ones. The- competence and perfonning*-grace of ybung ' childrea as 
solois£s^ or as members' of an ofcHestra or band was extrad^inary . * In* 
strumental "and singing lessons and rehearsals were e^husfastrically 
entered into.. A special singrsong tone of voice' was often used by the 
children in musical renditions. In contrast,^ Chinese children singing 
in'tousic class in Hong Kong publ^i-c^.schooljs sang in voice tones such as 
are used in our own country • . , * . / 

In China^^there was a strong emphasis on music which was thematic 
and appropriate to the .goals of the Cultural Revolution. Esoteric * 
"elitist" music was discouraged. Some songs seemeS** to" serve the gtJals of 
■revolution more than €he gpalS ojf child' development'. For example, on 
several occasions we heard children* perform a song which militantly vowed 

^- ' ' ^- • ' ( " - ~. ; 

to aid what" the song proclaimed as the longing of "Taiwane^e^ b^othets" 

for 'their freedbm^ We did^enjoy one .of the.,current children's 'Songs so-- 
• • ; ' ^ ' . \ * ^> • ' - - / 

thoz:oughlV "Wo ai Peking Tien Afilken (I love Peking ''s !Fien Men 

\Squarey that* we' as a group learned the song together . .* There ^id seem 

' ^ . • J} , • 

to-be a large repertoire of enjoyable melodies" aSd rhythms for child- 

ren despite the politicized* thematic content o"f many songs?^'' 
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• Nature and Outdoor Ucautv 

* - . . * , . / 

rn Japan, the use of pl*nt -and flower arracgements create' 

pauses of beauty in the landscape was typical- of the school grounds 
we visited as well ^s of the parks and shrines where>^chool child- 
rerf are frequently taken on outings by parents and by schools. 
* Japanese Children are exposed to. the composition- of aesth^^etic har- ^ 
monies -through. ritualized and carefully car,:ied out flower "and ^ 
plant a^gen^ents. The significance and importance of natural 
beauty as ^an aesthetic value was pfrticularly highlighted for' uV 
doring a visit to the Haian Shrine in Kyoto'. .Children an^'parenrs • 
wandered ever>-„here. ga2ing at the changing ar.ificdat lake" whose 
banks were fringed with tall irises blazing in ^^^rples and other 
n:ore subtle hues. Here and there a parent paused, ev'en crouchW 
down on a flags'tone. to' poin't out carefully "to her young children' 
a -particularly beautiful bloon or't'he vista of graceful iris clu<=- 
ters across the lake. ' 



In China, greenery for aesthetic enioynenc ^I'ohe was' not co/^-. 
mon. - to Peking, well-swept and tidy dirt expanses rather thin 
greenery extended between the trees' that: line parkways. A * 
park in Sha^nghai along t?he riverfroat charged admission. Flower 
beds, such a^ the bed' of r^ses in fr^nc of ^^he t^ift office of a 
large comdune we visited, were a. rarity, ^et evep-where greenery'" 
that was edible as well as grace?ulVs avaflable for children., 
Childrefr were helping, to harvest' long green onions and the fat 
green cabba'^e heads which" were ripe^in June. 'Each kindergarten 
had a large^'weil-tended vegetable pl'ot and oft.n hutches fo'r Va".- 
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bics.^ Perh.p. fl^;.r^.rd.ns.3nd s^^.eping lawns are ornar.3n:.I ' 
luxuries y.uch musc.yi.ld -n priority ^.t pr^^..':.. china .:o cIk- 
gre'onery of asricdl-tural prci-i-ction. • 
• Food , ■ - ' . . ' 

^ All the Asian sit^es.we visited provided;.. gourWfs delight 
• erf eas?^s/cexture-s.^nd color, in the .eais .vailabie. A visit ' 
to. Che kitchens of a factory canteen left us envying the vorkars 
th^ir ordinary da* ly cafeteria fare - and -he. f antast^ically 1,;, . 
P.rl^es. m a Japanese kindergarten, ve were f ortunate-enoW to" 
wat.h hundreds of ch'opstWi:! experts ^ chi Idr-. eat log th)bp:.: 
1-ches they had brough_t fron ha^o . One " kindor.art en g.nero..,!, " 
provided each Of .s "wi^th a typical box lu;ch consisting of raw fish 
•slice.. seaweed-.rapp.d rice .ith roe and- 5^ of cold fried 's.^ksh 
The ::>eal wa's like an -artistic collage, too beautiful. to eat /(al.osr) 
Children- in group care in China! ^Japan and -:ing ico^g aptieared -.-ery 
•well fadVand healthy vith access to their ow. c.lturaliv rich 

r 

cul^ary her ' * ^ ' . 1 " 



Clothing. Texr.lles, ^ nd Shoo ^^oratitf^s- ^ 

Clothing was an ^rea vharecultur^il diffar-ncol va« re^Ilv 
apparent. In China, .older chi Idren and adults for the r.os= part" > 

rdAvk slacks and "long sleeved shirts, -"ne sobriety of ad.-lt 
c lotJ^ing is in marked contrast to the g3yl>-co!.red clothes' and.. * 
n.-3ir ribbons a^d the red pio^^er 3<farves whi^n ador.yfnildren . - 
rne colorful dlot^ing for children in Chin,. see=ed^,bo on. n:.,re 
Sigh .of the lo-.ing care with which young chllJr.n were treat";^^ 
•and respected everywhere we Cravehed-in Chin^. China.may not ' • 
yet have Qcono-.ic resoyrses suff/oient for the planting of .gar- 
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dens and patks for t>io children of her crowded cities. Her &?fcps 

V nay be somewhat drab i n con trast to the torroncs o: color rul\^'^ns 

advert isenents chat seen to descend on sJr.o pedestrian in the 

streets of K.owlcxJtT fin Hong Kong' or in fok>o. Vet che children ' 

•o: Crrina, ^with their bright clothing and ftair bous and ttieir* eyer. 

> - 

/ bright er eye^ se%r:^ed' chenselves like the Asc D^ec'»c*'s'' ar''ist"*c 
adornments of their society, . » 

Conclus ions 

Our visit to children's care settings in three Asian site 
opened our eyes to. the potential that ever>- ?eo\^e anG-^cl:lc:ure 



es 



has for enriching the lives of children aesthet ical^v 
rjany racets c: daily ^1 iving experiences children can be inrbued vi:h 
a sense of beauty, grace, pride in cultural h^-rita§e, and excellaice 
m personal ^cconplishrjent in th^ arts as well as en aooreciat-'da 
th^ ciany varieties of aesthetic experiences. \ 



We learned too that sonetises' there cgr^* be less of one aes- 

\ ^^^^ * 

theric rector in a given cultural nilieu, but thXs'nav be con- 
petisated for by enhancesents' and supoort In aporheV aVe^,^ ^nu^ 
tiie growth o:» aesthetic sensibility and arE^^^c>.<>..|kUls/ cay be- 
well nourished in children wherever chey live and le^n. 
*^ . ' , ■ • \^ - K 

^ \ ■ . ' '' \ 



